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Our Freedom 


HAT is the very freest thing you can think of ? If you should ask me this 

question I believe I would answer, “A bird,” because just outside my 
window the chimney swallows are flying now. First they flutter their wings 
rapidly; then they sail through the air in a long, sweeping glide. It would seem 
to me to be a thrilling experience! To human beings a bird’s way of life seems 
so free that when we want to tell someone how free a thing is we say, “Free as 
a bird.” Or we sometimes say of ourselves, “I feel as free as a bird.” 

A bird is free, but only as long as it obeys the laws God has made for the 
governing of its life. It wouldn’t be free long if it should decide to walk when 
danger threatens, instead of using the good strong wings that God has given it. 

That reminds me that we too are free as long as we live by the good laws 
that God has made to govern our life. The laws He has made for us are not so 
simple as those He made for the birds, but they just as surely bring us not only 
freedom but happiness. Some of these laws are the laws of health: we must eat 
the proper food, get enough rest, keep our body clean, and take exercise. Then 
our body is free from pain. Another of God's laws is that we must keep all 
hatred, fear, envy, jealousy, anger, and selfishness out of our mind. Then we 
shall feel free and be happy with our family, our neighbors, our schoolmates, 
and our friends, 

The same laws that govern us as individuals govern us as small groups and 
as nations. Today almost all the nations of the earth are full of hatred and fear 
of one another, and they are very unhappy. Do you know why? Because they 
have forgotten to live daily by one law that Jesus gave us all to live by: “Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto you.” And it is really an easy law 
to keep if we begin using it in little things. If you want your family and your 
friends to be kind to you and to share their good with you, begin by being kind 
and sharing your good with them. Simple, isn’t it? When all the people on the 
earth learn this simple law and live by it, we shall all be free and happy. 


Editor. 
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Little boat on the waters; 
The winds are my sons 


SS Ss And the waves are my 
+-te daughters. 


The moon’s a tiara 
To wear in my hair, 
—And the stars are my jewels 


Everywhere. 
| The stars overhead 
* Are in a far land; 
nord om Seifert? But the stars in the water 
ovted By Robe Are quite close at hand. 
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| Bape held the paper out of the 
reach of four eager hands 
and read triumphantly: 

“Her Grace, the Duchess of Ter- 
renti, does hereby make known the 
following: At nine o'clock on the morning of June 
7, interviews will be held with young girls who seek 
to become ladies in waiting to the Princess Mai. Ap- 
plicants must be between ten and twelve years of 
age, and able to meet the necessary requirements.” 

“Ladies in waiting to the princess!” Josia sighed 
rapturously. ““Do you suppose we might——” 

“I certainly do!” said Lucia with decision, “I 
don’t know about you, but I’m going to set out the 
very first thing in the morning.” 

“But it says here that we must have the neces- 
sary requirements,” reminded Celia prudently. “Per- 
haps we aren't suitable.” 

“Not suitable!” Lucia faced her sister with eyes 
flashing. “We're pretty, aren’t we? All ladies in 
waiting are expected to be pretty.” 

“And we're of a good family,” reminded Josia. 
“Papa is one of the richest landowners for miles 
around, and Mamma herself was 
a lady in waiting.” 

“In fact, I don’t see how we 
could fail to be chosen,” Lucia 
announced, “After all, Terrenti is 
such a little place. There aren’t 

many girls to compete with.” 
Celia watched her sisters ex- 
citedly making plans for the next 
day, although she could never get 
as excited as they did. Somehow 
she always felt shaky and queer in- 
side. Just to think of being a lady 
in waiting toa princess! To beable 
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to stay in those lovely, luxurious 
rooms and go riding in the little 
cart pulled by two white ponies! 

The next morning the three 
girls set out for the castle. It was 
a glorified villa really, with a long, wide road twist- 
ing up to its sunny, white courtyard, and patchy 
green fields sloping down on every side. 

As they walked along, chattering like the eager 
young girls they were, Celia felt her heart laugh 
and dance with the sheer joy of living. Even if they 
were not chosen, it would still be a wonderful day! 

They had not gone very far when they noticed 
a girl standing by the road. She seemed to be about 
their own age, but her dark skirt and well-mended 
blouse marked her as a peasant. They recognized 
her as Tanta, the daughter of their plowman. 

Lucia’s head unconsciously tilted a little higher, 
and Josia swung her free arm carelessly, pleased 
with the jingle of her best silver bracelets. 

But Celia watched the peasant girl’s face. It looked 
as if her thinking were all mixed up; as if she felt 
eager and frightened and admiring and envious all 
at the same time. 

“Hello, Tanta,” Lucia called as 
they drew near. “We're going to 
be ladies in waiting. How do we © 
look?” She pirouetted a little, her 
flounces shaking out like the petals 
of a flower. 

Something darkened Tanta’s 
eyes. “You look beautiful,” she 
said wistfully. 

“Where are you going?” Josia 
asked. 

Tanta looked confused, Color 
crept up over her sunburned 
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cheeks, “I was going to the castle too,” she mur- 
mured, 

“What!” Lucia’s frankness could be very cruel at 
times. ““To try for the appointments?” 

Tanta nodded, 

“But why didn’t you wear your best dress?” Lucia 
asked. 

“This is my best dress,” Tanta replied. 

“But you can’t read and write,” reminded Josia. 
“That will be one of the requirements, as sure as 
anything.” 

For an awkward moment the four girls stood 
there, looking at one another. Then with a funny 
little sound, Tanta turned quickly, ran lightly up 
the bank and through a gap in the green hedge. 

Lucia and Josia were surprised, but only for a 
moment. The clippity-clop of their bright heels soon 
broke the morning quiet. Celia just stood there, 
looking after Tanta. 

On a sudden impulse she ran lightly across the 
road and up the little bank. Tanta was nowhere 
in sight. Only the neat, green rows of vegetables 
danced away into a blur of green that spread over 
the field. 

Then Celia heard a sound of sobbing. Almost at 
the same time she noticed a pair of brown legs and 
wooden shoes. Tanta was lying on the grass, crying 
bitterly. In an instant Celia was down on her knees 
beside Tanta. 

“Oh, please don’t cry like that,” she begged. 
“You will look all upset when you get to the 
castle.” 

“I’m not going to the castle,” answered the girl 
brokenly. “I’m going to stay here in the fields and 
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grow old and bent, and never see anything beautiful 
or wear lovely dresses, ever!” 

“Oh, no, you aren’t!”’ said Celia firmly. “You're 
coming to the castle with me, right now.” 

The quiet confidence in Celia’s voice reassured 
the other girl. She sat up suddenly and brushed 
away her tears. 

“Why are you nice to me?” she asked. “You're 
one of them, aren’t you?” 

“I'm a girl, and so are you,” Celia laughed. “We're 
hardly different at all, except maybe that I’m wearing 
a bit better dress at the moment.” 

“At the moment? But where would I ever get a 
better dress?” Tanta asked. 

“If you're chosen as a lady in waiting,” Celia 
told her, “you'll have all the clothes you want, and 
they'll be much better than mine.” 


HEN Celia and Tanta arrived at the castle, 

Lucia and Josia were nowhere in sight. A 
brisk, elderly woman with wide gray skirts showed 
them into a room where several girls sat waiting. 
Most of them were the daughters of peasants and 
goat keepers, and Tanta knew them by name. 

At first the girls were unfriendly toward Celia, but 
when they learned that she was Tanta’s friend, they 
smiled and chattered as if they had known her always. 

Two by two the girls went out through the big 
carved door for their interviews. They did not come _ 
back, so none of the remaining girls knew what they 
were expected to do. 
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“If it’s necessary to curtsy, I don’t see how I'll 
ever manage,” whispered a woodcutters’s daughter. 
“T’'ve never even tried it.” 

“It’s quite simple,” Celia explained. “You just 
put your right foot a little behind your left and bend 
down slowly.’’ She demonstrated with a pretty curtsy 
as she spoke. 

Soon the room was full of gaily colored skirts and 
blouses bobbing up and down in practice. By the time 
they were called the girls all knew how to curtsy, 
even if they were not very quick at it. 

Presently Tanta and Celia were alone in the room. 

“It will soon be our turn,” said Tanta. “Are you 
nervous ?”” 

“A little,” Celia admitted. “But when I see how 
eager all the girls are, I wish they could all be 
chosen.” 

Soon the elderly woman with the wide gray skirts 
reappeared. She ushered Tanta and Celia into a little 
anteroom and provided them with stout brown 
aprons, When the girls had put them on wonderingly, 
they were led through several corridors to a huge 
room with brightly curtained windows. It was the 
palace kitchen, 

From a paper she held in her hands, the woman 
read: “Your test will be to scrub the tiles till they 
shine, and to pare the vegetables for the servants’ 
dinner.” 

Tanta looked inquiringly at Celia, but her com- 
panion was already dipping the huge brush into the 
pail of suds. 

They scrubbed and scrubbed and scrubbed, until 
the kitchen floor was a glimmer of shining white. 
Then they pared the potatoes carefully, keeping as 
close as they could to the skin. The carrots were 
thoroughly scrubbed and sliced just the right thick- 
ness. The peas were shelled into the large white 
basin. 

This done, they were told to go into the servants’ 
dining room. There they found two steaming cups of 
cocoa and a plate of white bread and butter. As 
they sat in the big room with its bright shelves and 
gleaming cupboards, the girls felt lost and disap- 
pointed. 

“Why do you suppose we had to do all this work?” 
asked Tanta a little crossly. “I’ve done this dozens 
of times, It’s no different from being a peasant.” 

“I've never done anything like it before,’ Celia 
said, and blushed. “I don’t think I made a very good 
job of the floor.” 

“Oh, you did!” Tanta assured her, “But just the 
same, I wish I knew why we had to do it.” 

At that moment the elderly woman reappeared. 
She was smiling. 
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“If you have finished your refreshments, will you 
please follow me?” she said. 

Quietly and a little awed, the girls followed. 

Soon they were ushered into a lovely little bed- 
room. It had two neat beds with pink satin covers. 
The walls were a cool leaf-green, and all the furni- 
ture was either green or pink. A pink curved shell 
served as a washbasin in the adjoining bathroom, 
and even the bathtub itself was shaped like a shell. 

“When you have washed and tidied yourselves,” 
the woman told them smilingly, “you will find two 
dresses hung in the closet. Put them on, and I will 
take you to the duchess.” 

Celia went in at once to wash, but Tanta could 
not resist having a peek at the dresses they were to 
wear. A little scream of delight brought Celia to 
her side, There, hanging from the padded hangers, 
were two of the loveliest dresses they had ever seen! 

“Do you think,” Tanta cried, gripping Celia’s arm 
excitedly, “that we’ve been chosen?” 

“I don’t know,” Celia said. “It may be just an- 
other part of the test.” 

Looking like two newly opened flowers, the girls 
followed their guide down the long, bright corridor 
and into a room at the other end. 

A tall, fair-haired lady came toward them, her 
hands outstretched. With a tremor of excitement 
they recognized her as the duchess and almost for- 
got to curtsy. 

“Welcome, my dears!” said the duchess kindly. 
“You are to be the new ladies in waiting. Unfor- 
tunately,” her face clouded a little, “I cannot in- 
troduce you to the others, for none of them seemed 
to be suitable. So I shall have to hold another in- 
terview in a few weeks’ time. Meanwhile come and 
meet your new com- 
panion, the Princess 
Mai.” 

The princess was 
a slender, blue-eyed 
girl about their own 
age. Instead of wait- 
ing for them to curt- 
sy, she ran to them 
and hugged them. 

“Oh, I like you al- 
ready!” she cried. “I 
was afraid that no 
one would be chosen. 
It’s lonely being a 
princess, you know.” 

That afternoon be- 
fore Tanta and Celia 
went home with their 


The princess ran to them and 
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good news the duchess came to the room where they 
were changing clothes and spoke to them. 

“Perhaps you wonder why I gave you such a 
strange test,” she said, smiling, “I know that most 
of the girls came expecting to sing and dance and 
curtsy. Poor things! I’m afraid they were shocked 
when they were asked to peel vegetables and scrub 
a floor. But you see, life isn’t all play, even for a 
princess. My daughter is being brought up to take 
her share of responsibility, and I want her com- 
panions to be responsible too. And it is quite true 
that those who are not faithful in little things will 
not be faithful in big things.” 

For a moment the duchess looked thoughtfully 
out of the window. Then she continued: “Many 
of the girls refused to scrub floors, Others did so 
without complaint, but in a way that showed they 
were unwilling workers, They left dirt in all the 
corners, and they peeled the vegetables so thickly 
it was wasteful. That would never do. The big 
things in life are really just a lot of little ones put 
together.” 

That night when Lucia and Josia kissed Celia 
good-by they also kissed Tanta. 

“Failure wasn’t so bad after all,’ Lucia said in 
her generous way. “It showed me what a horrid 
little prig I’ve been.” 

“Not to mention me,” sighed Josia. “But just look 
out for us at the next interview! We'll be there, only 
we're leaving our pride at home next time!” 


* * 


Hummungbirds 


By M. J. Brechin 


M OST of us admire hummingbirds. They are so 
dainty, elusive, and quick of flight.that we 
delight to see them come into our yard or garden. 
Each of us at some time has exclaimed, “Oh, see 
the hummingbird!” or “Quick, come see the hum- 
mingbird.” 

You can have these little fellows coming to your 
garden by the dozens from early morning until late 
in the day if you want them to. The way to attract 
them is simple and easy, and the pleasure they give 
you will more than repay you for your efforts. 

First obtain from your druggist six or more little 
glass vials or bottles. The best size is the two-dram 
vial. No corks or caps are needed. The vials are in- 
expensive, and the two-dram size holds about two 
teaspoonfuls of liquid. 

You probably own a camera and buy films, or 
some friend does. Each roll of film is wrapped in 
red tin-foil paper; that is, it is tin-foil on the inside 
and red paper on the outside. This bright-red color 
of the paper attracts the hummingbirds just as does 
a bright-red flower filled with sweet nectar. 

Cut the paper in little squares and wrap it around - 
the two-dram vials, leaving the top of the vial open. 
The tin-foil side of the paper goes inside, leaving 
the red on the outside. (You may use little squares 
of bright-red cloth, tying it or sticking it on with 
transparent tape, if you do not have the paper.) 

Next get some thin wire and cut it into approx- 
imately six-inch lengths. Some dairies fasten the caps 
on the milk bottles with small pieces of wire. This 
is just the kind you need. Wind one end of the 
wire around the vial near the top, bend a hook on 
the other end of the wire, and hang your red covered 
vials about shoulder high from the end of a twig 
on a bush or tall plant or weed. Bend the wire at 
the vial so it hangs at an angle instead of straight 
down. 

You are now ready to fill the tiny bottles with 
just what Mr. and Mrs. Hummingbird are looking 
for, and that is something sweet. Here is what you 
use: plain sugar syrup. You can make it easily. Use 
four level tablespoonfuls of sugar and two table- 
spoonfuls of hot water and stir them together in a 
cup until the sugar is dissolved. This makes a rich, 
heavy syrup. You can buy it at your druggist’s too. 
It is called “simple syrup,” or ‘‘rock-candy syrup.” 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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By Myrtle E. Sparks 


ANCY was to ask that ques- 

tion many times in the days 

to follow. Who were Beth and 
Keith? What connection did they 
have with the cross old man living up on the hill? 
Terry could offer no solution, and he and Nancy 
could not confide in Mother without telling her of 
the unhappy meeting on the hill. Every morning a 
truck from town roared up the hill road to the farm 
and returned with a load of milk cans, but Terry and 
Nancy saw nothing more of the man and his dog. 
Their new home was rapidly becoming complete. 
Father had purchased a team of bay horses and ma- 
chinery to harvest the hay. Best of all, he had brought 
home a fine Jersey cow. After one look at the beauti- 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 
Chapter Two 


swered gently. “Everything that 
happened to us was likely all for 
the best. Don’t you think, dear, 
that you will be as happy here as 
you were back there?” 

“Oh, yes, Mother!” Nancy tried to make her voice 
gay. But she was thinking of the unfriendly gleam 
in their neighbor’s black eyes and wishing uneasily 
that Mother might never have to meet him. 
Mother was so happy here that Nancy could not bear 
to have anything mar this happiness. 

Nancy awoke late the next morning. She yawned 
and stretched between her cool sheets. Her mind 
was still dreamy with sleep as she looked about 
her own small room. 


fully marked head and 
deep, brown eyes, Nancy 
had named her Beauty. 

“Now we can have milk 
and butter and cottage 
cheese,” she had remarked 
that evening, looking up 
from a dishpan of sudsy 
water, “Just as we used to 
have before the drought 
destroyed our crops and 
Father had to sell the 
cows. Oh, Mother, things 
were so wonderful in our 
old home! Why did the 
dust and winds have to 
spoil it all ?” 

“We must forget all 
those troublesome sor- 
rows,’ Mrs. Truman an- 
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What the Story Told Last Month 


Nancy and Terry Truman, together with their 
mother and father and the little twins Janet and 
Jimmy, had come to live on a deserted farm in the 
foothills. The place had possibilities as a lovely 
home. 

After the first day’s work was finished Terry 
and Nancy decided to explore the farm. They 
walked down through the orchard to the creek. 
Then they followed the stream to the wire fence 
that divided their land from the adjoining farm. 
They had hoped to see some of their neighbors, 
so were glad when they saw a man and his collie 
dog coming toward them. 


“You're not Beth and Keith!” he accused 


harshly. ‘‘Who are you?” 

After Nancy and Terry had explained, the 
man turned and strode swiftly away. The children 
wondered who Beth and Keith were and if they 
had once lived where the Trumans were now 
living. 


It seemed rather bare 
and strange. The spool 
bed she had slept in for as 
long as she could remem- 
ber and a small chest of 
drawers were the only 
pieces of furniture. The 
floor was bare, and there 
were no curtains at the 
wide windows. 

With a sharp pang of 
regret Nancy remembered 
the dressing table with its 
quaint shirred skirt, the 
low rocking chair and 
swishy buttercup - yellow 
curtains that had had to 
be left behind with Aunt 
Martha when they set out 
to find a new home, There 
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had been room on the truck for only the most neces- 
sary things. 

She glanced up at the sampler hung above the 
foot of her bed. “God is my help in every need,” 
she read. She let the words sink into her heart, and 
at once all the regret was gone. How true they are, 
she thought, turning to look out through the window. 

Something bright caught her eye, and with a little 
cry of delight she was out of bed and across the 
room. The morning-glories were in bloom! Their 
daintily colored blossoms nodded and swayed on 
slender stems. Nancy leaned out and touched a 
silky, sky-blue cup with one finger. Who had planted 
the seeds here? They must have been planted several 
years before, but the morning-glories had always 
bloomed and gone to seed to grow again in the 
spring. Her breath caught. Could Beth have planted 
them? 

“I wish she—or whoever it was—could come back 
and find them blooming,” Nancy murmured. The 
thought sent a thrill tingling to the tips of her toes. 


“Hi!” Terry, coming up through the orchard, had 
seen his sister’s tousled curls at the window, He 
was carrying two buckets, and close behind him 
came Father with a box balanced on one shoulder. 

Nancy waved at them. Then she slipped into her 
clothes, brushed her hair, and ran out to the kitchen. 
Breakfast was on the table. 

“Mother!” Nancy cried. didn’t you wake 
me?” 

Mother smiled. ‘““You worked hard yesterday, and 
I wanted you to have a good rest so you would be 
ready for the big day’s work that is ahead of us.” 

Father and Terry came 


out to the pump. Terry picked up the empty water 
pail and followed her. He filled the pail and set it 
on the curb. Then he turned to Nancy. 

“Have you noticed anything unusual about this 
well?” he asked. 

Nancy, at the washbasin, splashed water over her 
face and gasped. “Only that the water is icy cold.” 

“The water is cold,” Terry admitted. “But look 
here, This half of the top ‘of the curbing is hinged.” 

He lifted the heavy lid and Nancy leaned over 
the opening. “Brr! It’s dark down there,” she ex- 
claimed, backing away quickly. 

They heard Father calling the twins to break- 
fast. Terry closed the lid and they went into the 
house. 

Mother was skimming the cream from a pan of 
milk..She filled a glass and passed it to Father. 

“John, this milk is almost sour,’ she said in dis- 
may. 

Father tasted it slowly. “That's a shame,” he re- 
plied. “But we'll have to expect it to sour quickly 
during this hot weather. I wish there was some 
way to get ice up here. Next winter we must put up 
a good supply of ice. There’s a pond at the foot of 
the hill where we can cut our own.” 

“I was hoping we could enjoy the milk this sum- 
mer,” Mother said regretfully. “It is so nice and 
rich, and we really need it.” 

Nancy remembered her blue sampler, She looked — 
up from her plate quickly. Her eyes were dancing 
and her lips were pressed tight. She tried to catch 
Terry's eye but he was busy with his breakfast. 

When Father and Terry had gone to start their 
plowing, Nancy looked at 


in just then. 

“You've been picking 
cherries!’’ Nancy ex- 
claimed. 

Terry's buckets and 
Father’s box were heaped 
with the bright-red fruit. 

“Yes, sleepyhead,” Ter- 
ty teased. “We milked 
Beauty, put her in the pas- 
ture, and picked all these 
cherries while you slept. 
After breakfast we're go- 
ing to plow the garden o | 
plot. Why, even the twins 
beat you up. They’ve been 
building pine-needle cas- 
tles in the front yard.” 


Mother with twinkling 
eyes. “The well water is 
icy cold,” she said. 

Mother waited. 

“The lid on the curb 
opens. Terry showed me 
this morning.” Nancy was 
laughing now. “There’s a 
long, stout rope in the 
truck, and there are two 
big jugs in that box on 
the porch.” 

For a moment Mother 
looked puzzled. Then lit- 
tle lines of laughter crin- 
kled her eyes. ‘““Why didn’t 
I think of that myself?” 
she cried. 


Nancy wrinkled her 
nose at him and hurried 
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Nancy admired the jars of ruby red cherries 


It was a busy morning 
for the entire Truman 
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family, Janet and Jimmy, perched on the fence to 
watch the plowing, were happy as larks. Mother 
and Nancy hurried with the breakfast dishes and 
set to work on the cherries. Nancy stemmed and 
washed them, while Mother prepared the jars and 
canned them. By noon they were through, and there 
were two juicy cherry pies cooling on the porch. 

Nancy stood back to admire the glistening jars of 
ruby red cherries shining in a row on the worktable. 
“They are beautiful!” she declared. 

Mother pushed the moist hair off her fore- 
head with one hand and smiled gently. “Any- 
thing that has our loving labor in its make-up 
is beautiful,” she said. She looked around the 
big room. “It is so hot in here with a fire! 
Would you like to have a picnic lunch in the 
pine grove?” 

“Oh, yes! And the twins would love it!” 
Nancy cried joyfully. 

Nancy was waiting with the lunch basket 
when Father and Terry came up from the 
garden. 

“The house is so hot that we decided to have 
a picnic,” she explained. Her eyes were shin- 
ing, and she had to bite her lip to keep from 
telling her secret. 

Mother came out then with a jug of milk 
and a stack of cups, and they all trooped out 
to the grove together, Jimmy and Janet raced 
up through the slippery pine needles to join 
them. Mother spread the lunch on the clean, 
soft needles, and the happy family gathered 
closely together. Jimmy and Janet chattered inces- 
santly. Nancy watched them with loving eyes. Their 
shining faces and gay laughter meant serenity and 
contentment for Mother who was happy only when 
her whole family was happy with her. 

Father ate a sandwich and reached for the milk 
jug. A look of surprise spread over his face. Quickly 
he poured out a cupful and took a long drink. 
“Why—why, the milk is ice cold!” he exclaimed. 

Nancy could restrain her delight no longer. She 
laughed long and merrily. 

Mother was laughing too. “We lowered it into the 
well, It was Nancy's idea,” she explained. 

Nancy wiped the tears out of her eyes and looked 
at Terry. “The idea was really Terry's,” she said, 
“only he didn’t know it.” 

“It’s a good idea, whoever had it first,” Father de- 
clared. “Now we can enjoy Beauty’s milk to the last 
drop.” 

He leaned on one elbow and breathed deeply. A 
queer little smile curled his lips. “After all the 
dust we have had to breathe, this air smells wonder- 
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fully pure and fresh. It makes me feel rich and 
strong!” 

Nancy lay back on the warmly cushioned ground, 
hands clasped under her head. She gazed dreamily 
up through the great pines to the powdery blue 
sky. Thin clouds, like torn white lace, floated over- 
head. “This is a sort of heaven,” she whispered rev- 
erently. “All is peace and love.” 

“By the way,” Father said to Mother, “I found 
out from the man who drives the milk truck what 


little is known about our neighbor up on the hill.” 
Nancy and Terry exchanged startled glances. 
“He stopped to talk to me this morning,” Father 

went on. “He said there is an old man up there 


~ named Baxley, and he lives all alone in that big 


house. The truck driver, Mr. Bruce, says no one really 
knows much about him except that he is a regular 
hermit and is seldom seen.” 

Mother's face sobered. “The r man! How 
lonely he must be!” She hesitated, looking from 
Terry to Nancy and back to Father. 

“We must show him our friendship,” she said 
softly. ‘Nancy and Terry, you must take him one 
of our fresh cherry pies this afternoon.” 

Nancy gasped. How could she face that terrible 
man again? Still, how could she refuse without giv- 
ing away her and Terry’s secret? She caught Terry's 
warning glance and managed a little smile. 

“If anything can win him, Mother's pie can,” 
Terry declared. “We'll deliver it this afternoon, 
won't we, Nancy?” 

Nancy nodded. She felt a little quiver of excite- 
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Terry grinned assuringpon't 
Nancy. We're going hake 
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issuringpon’t be afraid, 
going hake him like us.” 


ment, “We'll make him like us,” she vowed silently, 
“for Mother's sake.” 

“We must get at our planting!” Father exclaimed 
suddenly. “It will surely rain before night.” 

Rain! Nancy looked far off to the east. Great 
gtay cloud banks were puffing up over the blue 
mountaintops. Their silvery scalloped edges reflected 
the sun’s brilliant rays. 

“Tl go with you, John,” Mother offered. “I can 
drop the seeds while you mark and cover the rows.” 


Nancy scrambled to her feet. “I can help too. 
You know I've planted peas before, Father.” 

Father looked at her. “You helped Mother all 
morning, Nancy. Aren’t you tired?” 

She shook her head, “Our picnic rested me. I 
want to help!” 

“Very well.” Father was smiling gratefully. “With 
so much help, we'll be through long before the 
rain comes.” 

Terry spoke up quickly. “Janet and Jimmy can 
come too. They will enjoy playing in the plowed 
ground,” 

“We'll soon have all the fresh lettuce and radishes 
we want,” Nancy told her brother a little later, 
as she carefully dropped peas in a line down the 
row. “Terry, how long has it been since we've had 
a good garden?” 

“Mother would say we shouldn't think of how 
long it has been since we had one, but how soon 
we're going to have another,” Terry observed. 

“I know,” Nancy admitted. “And Mother is right.”’ 

At the end of the last row of peas she stood up. 


and stretched. Mother looked up from a packet of 
lettuce seed. “Father and I can finish now,” she 
said to Nancy. “I want you and Terry to take the 
pie to Mr. Baxley before it rains. You will find it on 
the table.” 

Father shaded his eyes and peered toward the 
east. “It looks as though it’s raining in the moun- 
tains right now,” he said. “If a sudden shower 
should come up, you had better stay to visit with 
Mr. Baxley until it passes.” 

Terry and Nancy raced to the house. Nancy 
washed her face and hands, She found a snowy 
cloth to cover the juicy brown pie, which Terry 
insisted on carrying. 

“Nancy, don’t you sometimes wonder who 
set out this orchard and built the house and 
barn? There are so many things I'd like to 
know. What sort of folks they were, if they 
had children, and why they moved away,” 
Terry said as they walked rapidly up through 
the orchard. 

Nancy paused and looked back along the 
shady lanes between the trees. “Yes,” she re- 
plied. “We left our home, but that was differ- 
ent. The drought and wind had ruined our 
land. Here the soil is rich, and the trees and 
alfalfa fields are doing well, Oh, Terry, do 
you suppose something happened to drive them 
away?” 

“I don’t know about that, but I do know 
that the rain is going to catch up with us if we 
don’t hurry,” Terry laughed. 

Nancy glanced at the sky. Thick black clouds 
were rolling and tumbling directly overhead. She 
quickened her step. To have to meet Mr. Baxley 
again was bad enough, but to visit with him during 
a rainstorm would be far worse. 

As they drew near the huge pine tree that marked 
the corner of their property, Nancy hesitated. Once 
past that fence, they would be on Mr. Baxley’s land. 

Terry grinned assuringly. “Don’t be afraid, Nancy. 
‘Remember, it takes two to make enemies. We're 
going to make him like us.” 

Nancy drew a deep breath, “I won't forget,” she 
promised. She slipped quickly under the fence and 
held the pie while Terry climbed through. 

There were no signs of man, dog, or cattle in 
the pasture. 

“No doubt Mr, Baxley drove the cows to the barn 
for protection against the storm,” Terry suggested. 
“Point number one in his favor.” 

As they neared the house Terry said softly, “What 
a big house for one old man!” 


It was a huge, old- (Please turn to page 26) 
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OTHER had been very silent 
all through dinner, and it 
seemed to Jimmy that she looked 
rather sad. Daddy had not come 
home for dinner, because a special 
meeting of the air-raid wardens 
had been called for seven o'clock. 
He had phoned to say that he 
would have dinner downtown near 
the meeting place. Was this what 
was making Mother sad? Some- 
how Jimmy did not think so. It 
was something deeper. Mother's 
eyes had that dreamy, faraway 
look that they often got when 
she and Daddy talked about the 
war. 

_ The war had seemed a bit nearer 
than usual today. There had been 
an air-raid alarm sounded earlier 
in the day. The alarm had not 
lasted very long, and after it was 
over people said it had just been a 
practice warning; so that could not 
be the reason Mother was sad. 

Jimmy wanted to ask her what 
it was that made her look that way, 
but he did not, because he remem- 
bered the day he had fallen off his 
bicycle and hurt his knee. He had 
been all right, and had known 
that his knee would not hurt very 
long if he said The Prayer of 
Faith, But just as he was about to 
get up from the sidewalk, an old 
lady had come up and said: “Oh, 
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you poor little boy! My, my, you 
have hurt your knee! Oh, dear, 
that’s too bad! It hurts terribly, 
doesn’t it?” 

She had meant well, but some- 
how her sympathy and her sugges- 
tion that his knee hurt had made 
him cry, and then the knee really 
did seem to hurt terribly, If she 
had not said anything and had 
reminded him that God was his 
help in every need, he never would 
have cried. So now he would not 
say anything to Mother. He would 
just be silent and know that God 
was making Mother cheerful. 

Suddenly Mother’s eyes twin- 
kled. She was standing at the sink 
washing dishes, and as she handed 
Jimmy the last dish to dry she 
looked at him smiling and said: 
“Jimmy, your mother has been a 
very foolish woman today, but 
now that is all over. Let’s go into 
the living room and put that new 
puzzle together.”’ Jimmy said a si- 
lent “Thank You, Father,” and 
then he said aloud, “Say, Mom, 
that will be fun!” 

They went into the living room, 
set up the card table, spread out 
all the pieces of the puzzle, and 
started turning them right side 
up. They had just started sepa- 
rating the pieces, Jimmy taking all 
the straight-edged ones that would 


Works a Puzzle 


By Margaret Stephens 
Pictures by Violet LaMont 


make the border, and Mother tak- 
ing the others, when another air- 
raid warning sounded. 

That meant that they had to 
turn off all the lights and go into 
the dining room, where they could 
get under the table if it was neces- 
sary. They did not have any black- 
out curtains yet, so Mother said 
it would be better if they just sat 
in the dark for a while. They had 
rehearsed all this before, so Jimmy 
knew just what to do. Hé knew 
they should be as near the center 
of the house as possible and should 
stay away from all windows. Some 
of his friends had basements where 
they were going to go in case of 
an attack, but Daddy had said that 
inasmuch as their basement had 
no outside entrance, and because 
their dining room was in the 
center of the house, he thought it 
would be best to stay there. 

Jimmy had heard other children 
telling of the awful things that 
often happened when there was 
an air attack, He had heard people 
say that all the enemies were ruth- 
less, murderous beasts, and that 
they deliberately killed women 
and children in their homes, but 
Mother and Daddy had not al- 
lowed him to repeat these things. 

They had pointed out to him 
that they were Truth students, and 
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although they were going to do 
everything in their power to see 
that the enemy did not get to 
America, and would protect the 
country with their very lives if 
necessary, they were not going to 
hate or fear or spread any rumors. 
They were going to know that 
God was protecting them, and 
they were going to surround them- 
selves with His love, and trust 
Him that they could not be hurt. 
. So now as he and Mother were 
sitting in the dark, Jimmy had no 
fear, but there was something 
puzzling him. 

It was almost like the jigsaw 
puzzle that they had left in the 
living room, only the pieces of this 
puzzle were not made of card- 
board, They were parts of a big 
idea and he wanted to put them 
together. Maybe “Mother could 
help. 

“Mother, can one part of a 
thing hurt another part of itself?” 
There now, that was like turning 
the pieces of the puzzle right side 
up so he could see what color they 
were. 

Mother replied, “Why, I don’t 
believe I know just what you 
mean, Son.” 

He would have to try harder 
to get this puzzle put together, so 


“Why, I don’t believe I know just what you 


mean, Son.” 
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he went on, fumbling for words. 

“I mean—well, it’s this way.” 
Jimmy paused to think, and to find 
the words he wanted to use. “You 
see, I know that we are all one 
in God—that is, we are all broth- 
ers and sisters and part of God. 
Aren’t we, Mother?” 

Mother’s reply “Yes, Son, we 
certainly are” seemed to help him 
get a piece of the puzzle together. 
Mother was working at it too now 
and that would help; so his next 
words came more easily. 

“Well, if we are all one, how 
can one part of us hurt another 
part? I mean, how can a son of 
God up in an airplane hurt an- 
other part of himself, or another 
son of God on the ground?” Jim- 
my felt now that he 
had a good start on 
the puzzle. He had 
turned over quite a 
few pieces. Now it 
was Mother’s turn to 
turn up some more. 


“Do you know, 
Jimmy boy, I was just 
thinking the same 
thing,” Mother said. 
“T've been thinking 
about it all day long. 
That’s what was 
making me so sad, 
but suddenly when I 
was washing dishes, 
something seemed to 
say to me, or rather 
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to command me, to ‘know the 
truth.’ I instantly knew that if I 
prayed to the Father I would know 
the Truth, and then I would be 
free, just as the Bible says, ‘Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.’ Think about 
that, Jimmy. Does it mean any- 
thing to you?” 

Jimmy sat silent for a few min- 
utes, trying to add these new 
pieces to his puzzle. Suddenly he 
thought he knew. “Oh, you mean 
that if we know God is watching 
over us, we'll be protected and 
will be free from fear!” 

Now it was Mother’s turn to sit 
silent for a moment. Then she 
replied: “Yes, Jimmy, I mean just 
that. But I mean more than that 
too, I mean that we have to know 
the Truth in such a big way that 
we can know it for our brothers, 
or the other parts of ourselves, 
as you say, You seé, the knowing 
part of us is the part that makes 
us all one in God. That other part 
of us, the part that doesn’t know, 
has strayed away from God—or 
almost strayed away—because 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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All Things Good 


and True 
By Kathryn Blackburn Peck 


When I am tempted to be 
cross, 


Untruthful, or unkind, 
Pil try to use this lovely 
thought 
I’m saving in my mind: 
“All things good and all 
things true 
I will think and say and do!” 


D ID you ever stand and look at a painted canvas 
and thrill at the beauty of the lovely picture be- 
fore you? Perhaps it was a country scene, stretches of 
blue sky, floating white clouds, trees, a brook, flowers, 
green grass, with boys and girls at play on a sloping 
hillside, When you were admiring that painting did 
it ever occur to you that the canvas before you had 
once been just a plain piece of cloth without paint 
or lines of any kind upon its surface? Before that 
beautiful country scene was put on the canvas it was 
a picture in the mind of an artist. The artist saw the 
picture so plainly in his own mind that with paint 
and brush and his own two hands he brought the 
lovely scene into being, putting it on canvas so that 
you might see and admire it. 

Or did you ever walk through the rooms of your 
own home and admire all the beauty and comfort and 
convenience of the walls, the floors, the windows 
and doors, the dining room, the kitchen, the sleeping 
rooms, the little cozy nook for reading, and the wide 
porch for rest and play? 

While you were thinking how fortunate you were 
to have such a nice home to shelter you from rain 
and sun and from the cold of winter, did you ever 
stop to think that before your home took its present 
form it was just a picture in the mind of an architect ? 
He saw the completed structure so plainly in his mind 
that he planned every detail and drew the picture 
of it on paper. The picture of the house was so per- 
fect in his mind, his plans were so complete on the 
blueprint, that the carpenters and stonemasons could 
read his instructions and build the house out of 
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God 
Created 
the World 


By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


lumber and mortar and stone. A very real thing it 
is now, a sturdy, strong house. But perhaps only a 
short time ago it was a thought picture in a man’s 
mind. 

Everything that we can see with our eyes and feel 
with our hands had its beginning in God’s mind. 
Even before the world was God was. God always has 
been. But there was a time before the earth was 
made when nothing had shape or form, There was 
nothing but desolation and darkness, a void that we 
cannot even imagine. The Bible says there was “dark- 
ness upon the face of the deep.” Then into God's 
mind there came a thought, an idea for a world, a 
picture of a world. Can you not imagine the beauty 
of that picture as God saw it? 

In that thought picture in God’s mind the world 
was clothed in light, Where all was darkness God 
saw and thought light. The Bible tells us that “the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 
To us it means that God acted upon the thought 
that was in His mind. God said, “Let there be light.” 
And there was light, and God called the light good. 
He separated the light from the darkness and called 
it day. The darkness He called night. 

God separated the firmament from the waters above 
and from the waters below. The “firmament” is the 
expanse of sky where we now see the sun, the moon, 
and the stars. God called the great, glorious ex- 
panse of blue firmament “heaven.” God gathered 
the waters together and made dry land appear. The 
land held the water in place like a great wall. God 
called the land “earth” and the water “seas,” and 
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God saw that His work was good. God caused the 
air above the earth to act in a helpful manner, that is, 
to send down moisture in the form of snow and 
rain and dew to refresh the land below. 

God said, “Let the earth bring forth grass, plants 
that yield flowers and seeds, trees that bloom and bear 
fruit.” And it was so. The plants brought forth seeds 
each after its own kind, and the trees yielded fruit 
that contained their seed within 
it. God put the sun in the sky to 
light the world and rule by day. 
He made the moon to shine at 
‘night. He made the stars and 
sprinkled them over the deep blue 
expanse of the firmament. He said, 
“Let the sun and moon and stars 
be as signs for the days, the sea- 
sons, and the years.” 


Then God said: “Let there be 
moving creatures in the waters, 
live things that swim. Let birds 
and fowls fly above the earth in 
the open air of the firmament.” 
And it was so. Great and small 
fishes swam the deep waters, and 
birds of many kinds and colors 
winged through the air. God cre- 
ated the animals that walk on four 
feet, beasts that carry heavy bur- 
dens, and the smaller things that 
live in the forests and on the 
plains, God made the creeping 
things that crawl upon the earth. 

The earth was alive with mov- 
ing, creeping, living things. The 
air was filled with the song of 
birds; flowers bloomed in the val- 
leys and on the hillsides. But 
there were no people living upon 
the earth. Then God said: “Let 
there be man, made in the image 
and likeness of God. And let man 
be ruler over the fish of the seas, the fowls of the 
air, and the cattle and all living things that move 
upon the earth. The seeds of the shrubs and the 
fruit of the trees shall be his food.” And it was so. 
God looked at the world and all that He had created 
and saw that it was good. And so ended the six days 
of creation. 

On the seventh day God rested from His labors. 
He blessed the seventh day and set it apart, not for 
work but for rest, worship, and prayer. That is 
why each week we have six workdays and one day 
of rest. 


God made man in His own image, That does not 
mean He gave man the form of His own body. God 
has no physical form. God is Spirit. And man, like 
God, is Spirit. The mind that we have is a part of 
God’s mind. This mind in us gives us thoughts, 
ideas, pictures, With this mind we can see things 
not seen with our eyes. We can plan ways of bring- 
ing our mind pictures into reality, just as did the 


artist who painted the picture and the architect who 
drew the plans for our home. 

The most wonderful thing we can do with our 
mind is to let God think good, pleasant, happy 
thoughts through us. A thought of love pictures an 
act of love in our mind, and soon we are doing 
something kind and helpful for someone. A thought 
of joy causes us to be happy and to radiate courage 
and cheerfulness. A thought of health helps us to 
see our body as strong and perfect, and to bless 
others with a prayer for healing. A thought of 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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The Flag 
By Ruth Elaine Reifschneider 
(7 years) 


Eudora, Kans. 


In the air so blue 
The flags of our country fly. 
They look lovely in the wind, 
A-fluttering in the sky. 
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Warm Little Eskimo 


By Joseph West (7 years) 
Towanda, Pa. 


There is a little Eskimo 

Who's very warm from head to toe; 

He doesn’t need a stove, you know, 
Warm little Eskimo! 


Hi, ho! The Eskimo plays in the snow 

When the north winds blow and blow; 

He is so warm that it tickles his toe, 
Warm little Eskimo! 
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My Wish 


By Mary Kensler (12 years) 
New York, N. Y. 


My wish is not to be a star 

Like Ann Sheridan or Betty Grable; 
My wish is not to be a writer 

Of poetry or fable. 
All that I wish and hope and pray 
Is that we shall have peace again some 

day! 


The Eskimo Twins 


By Pam Aten (9 years) 
Towanda, Pa. 


Gende and Gohie are Eskimo twins. 

They live in an igloo and like the 
north winds. 

They eat greasy blubber from walrus 
and whales 

And do not mind the cold, wintry 
gales. 


Gohie has a kayak too 

And plays with his friend Etookashoo. 
Gende has a sled of red 

And goes coasting with Cousin Kayed. 


Thunder 


By Jacqueline Anne Hassell 
(9 years) 
New Westminster, B. C., Canada 


The rain is falling heavily, 
For there’s a thunderstorm; 
But I am in my “comfy” home, 
And I’m secure and warm. 


The thunder is crashing outside 
And scaring everyone. 

I hope that it will be over 
When day is done. 


When a thunderstorm starts, 
Clouds bump together; 
It makes an awful noise, 


And it makes awful weather. 


Dawn 


By David LaMotte (11 years) 
Towson, Md. 


See the purple in the sky 

And the white clouds way up high! 

The midnight wind becomes still, 

And so do the trees upon the hill. 

The little stream keeps rolling along, 

Gurgling and singing the same old 
song. 


My Playmates 


By Joellen Roberta Gassman 
(8 years) 
Rome, Ga. 


I have a baby brother, 

And I have a doggy too; 
And to tell you the truth 

They are both almost new. 


My doggy loves me very much; 
My brother does too. 

He will always laugh for me, 
And he loves to coo. 


My brother is six months old, 
My doggy is a year; 
And I don’t know which I love the 
most— 
They both are very dear! 
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The Camel 


By Barbara Van Alstyne (11 years) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Camels are beasts of burden 
In many desert lands ; 

They sometimes carry people 
Of the many nomad bands. 


Behind each other, one by one, 
They form a caravan. 

Traveling under the hot, bright sun 
They carry burdens for man. 
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Bums Takes a Ride 


By Diana Carroll (12 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


‘When Bums was a puppy he loved 
rides. He would try to get a ride as 
often as he could. That is why he was 
called Bums. 

One day a strange car drove up into 
the yard. A man got out and left the 
door open. Bums decided that he would 
take a nap, so in he jumped. Soon he 
fell asleep and did not hear the car 
start. On and on the man drove, but 
still Bums slept. Only when the car 
stopped did Bums awake. The driver 
got out, but this time he did not leave 
the door open. 

How was poor Bums to get out? He 
whined and cried and even barked. 
Still no one answered. Then he re- 
membered his mother had told him 
that tears would get him no place at 
all, so he began to look for another 
way to escape. Right over his head 
there was an open window. Why 
hadn’t he thought of that before? 
Quickly he jumped out and began to 
explore. 

He found himself on a nice green 
lawn with a large house near by. Sud- 
denly his keen nose caught the scent 
of a rabbit. In a flash he was after the 
rabbit. For a long time he chased it. In 
fact it was almost dark when the 
rabbit dodged into a bush and was seen 
no more. Bums curled himself into a 
ball and was soon fast asleep. 

The first thing he heard in the 
morning was a bark right close to his 
ear. Jumping up, he saw a bulldog 
with teeth bared, growling at him. 
Bums took to his heels and was soon 
in the road again. 

It was a beautiful morning, but 
something was bothering Bums. Some- 
thing was gnawing at his stomach. 
What was it? Finally he knew that he 
was hungry. At last he came to a 
farmhouse. There was a fence, but he 
jumped over that. Then he saw what 
he wanted—milk! No one was around, 
so he cleaned up every bit of it. How- 
ever his joy was short, because just 
then the farmer turned out some grunt- 
ing, pushing animals that knocked 
Bums down. 

When the farmer saw that the 
milk was all gone he cried, “Get away 
from here, dog!’ He threw a stick at 
him, but Bums had already taken to 
his heels. ‘ 

. Finally Bums came to the crossroads. 
While he was deciding which road to 
take, along came his master in a car. 
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“Bums, you naughty dog!” he 
shouted. “You should be ashamed of 
yourself!” 

As the car came to a stop the door 
was opened and Bums jumped in 
gladly, Dat he tucked his tail in-between 
his hind legs as if to say, “I surely 
am ashamed!” 
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The Wind 


By Lucille Ellen Daly (11 years) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Around and around he goes, 
Doesn't care where he blows! 
He blows the hats like kites up high 
And makes it hard for the birds to fly. 
He blows your hair every which way; 
He blows all night and all through the 
day. 
Spiele he blows hard and long, 
And always he sings the same sad song. 


All Alone 


By Nancy Campbell (11 years) 
Dallas, Tex. 


I’m not ever lonesome when I’m all 
by myself ; 

The fairies come to play with me, and 
sometimes an elf! 

I dream that I’m a princess in a castle 
of gold; 

In my castle it’s cozy, but outside it’s 
cold. 


I’m not ever lonesome when I’m all by 
myself ; 

There’s a good storybook on every 
bookshelf. 

I hop right through the cover and 
sit upon a throne! 

No, I’m never lonesome when I’m all 


alone. 


The Cardinal 


By Betty Norwood (9 years) 
Washington, D. C 


The cardinal is my favorite bird, 
His plumage is so bright ; 
He stays with us all winter long 
Though the ground is hard and 
white. 


And when the springtime comes 
around 

We hear his cheery call. 

I’m glad to know Tl see my friend 

Through summer and through fall. 


Fairy Fantasy 


By Lou Jean Lamme (11 years) 
Laclede, Mo. 


A sweet little fairy flew out of the 
sky ; 

She asked me to call on her by and by. 

I told her I would 

As soon as I could; . 

Then she flew up and perched on my 
shoulder. 


She told me to come where the busy 
bees hum, 

Where the crickets play and the katy- 
dids strum. 

Where the bullfrogs sing 

And the bluebells ring, 

In the glen by the light of the moon. 


“We'll have hollyhock tea and wee 
cakes,” said she, 

“We'll invite the bluebird, the bunny, 
the bee. 

We'll dance all night 

In the pale moonlight ; 

Then we'll sleep in the heart of a 
rose!” 


Raindrops 


By Nancy Bane (8 years) 
Cody, Wyo. 


I love to hear the raindrops 
On the windowpane; 

And if my mother lets me 
I run out in the rain. 


My Dog 


By Marvin Puyleart (10 years) 
Wisconsin School for the Blind, 
Janesville, Wis. 


I have a dog. His name is Butch. 
He helps me chase the cows, pigs, and 
chickens out of the yard. He is a 
Boston bull. He is brown and white. 
One thing I like about him is that he 
does not chase cars and trucks. 


The Picture 


By Peter Seymour (9 years) 
Easton, Conn. 


There was a great big picture 
Hanging on the wall; 
My sister tried to eg with it, 
And it began to fall. 
I ran to catch it but was too late; 
The picture fell—oh, what a fate! 
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peel and Lucile were playing at keeping house. 

It was a very hot day, and they were playing 
under the cherry tree. It was cool there because it was 
shady. 

“There’s a robin redbreast sitting on the fence,” 
Lucile said. “What makes him sit with his wings 
spread out from his sides like that?” 

“Perhaps he’s thirsty,” Betty answered. ‘Once my 
aunt’s canary bird did that, and Auntie got him a 
drink of water.” 

“Let’s give the robin redbreast a drink,” Lucile 
said. 

So Betty ran to get the blue dish from her play- 
house. They filled the dish with water from the lawn 
tap and set it down in the garden. 

“The robin redbreast will be sure to see it there,” 
Lucile said. 

Just then Lucile’s little black dog Pedro came run- 
ning across the garden wagging his tail. When he 
saw the dish of water he barked, “Yap, yap! yap, 
yap!” as if he were saying, “Thank you, thank you.” 
His long pink tongue went lap-lap right into the 
water. 

“Pedro, you must not drink that water!” Betty 
cried. “That’s for the little robin redbreast.”’ 
= a Then both girls tried to chase Pedro away. But 
Ry Pedro just ran about and barked, “Yap, yap,” as if 

| he thought they were playing a game. As soon as 
Betty and Lucile stopped running after him, he went 

They filled the dish with water back to the blue dish for another drink. 
and set it down in the garden “Pedro, you’re a naughty dog!” Lucile scolded. ‘! 


Betty and 
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“Pedro, you must not drink 
that water!” Betty cried 
filled your pan at home full of water this morning. 

Why don’t you drink that?” 

But it did not do a bit of good to scold Pedro. He 
just would not stay away from the water. 

At last Betty said, “Let’s put the dish on top of 
the flat post beside the gate. Then Pedro can’t reach 
it.” 

So the girls filled the blue dish again. Betty 
climbed on the fence, and Lucile handed the dish up 
to her. Betty had to stand on tiptoe and stretch up 
as far as ever she could. And even then the water 
just would keep spilling over the edge of the dish. 

Pedro watched with his head held to one side. 
Several times he barked sharply. That was his way 
of telling the girls that he wanted to drink that water _ & 
himself. But at last the dish was safe on the post. Etiaens 

“Now the robin redbreast is gone,” Lucile sighed. 

“Pedro, go away. You frightened our nice little 
birdie.” 

Just then Pedro saw a squirrel, and ran across the 
road to chase it up into a maple tree. Betty and 
Lucile left the fence and went to their homes for 
lunch. 

Betty had just finished eating her lunch when she 
heard Lucile calling her. When she ran out to the 
garden, there were two robin redbreasts perched on 
the side of the dish. And they were both having a 
drink of water. ‘ 

“We'll fill the dish every day,” Lucile said. 

“Yes,” Betty agreed. “Then all the birds in our 


So the girls filled 
garden can have a drink as often as they like. the blue dish again 
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ears rang with the boy’s challenge. 
He picked the only strawberry on the plant 
before him and stood up. Hopelessly he looked at 
Benny Parks. 

Each summer Benny's mother brought him to the 
Harrison farm for a visit. She and David’s mother 
always had a good time because they cared a great 
deal for each other, but the visit was torment to 
David. Benny had so many ways of annoying him! 

Now the younger boy sat in a corner of the Spar- 
tan’s everbearing strawberry patch, in the shade of 
the tarpaulin they had stretched over the fence posts 
to keep the hot July sun from the berries they had 
picked and the bucket of cool drinking water they 
had brought from the Roost. The Spartans were 
working through the patch. Busily they lifted the 
drooping leaves of the berry plants, hunting the 
berries that the sun had not dried. Berries were 
scarce now, and those they could find brought ex- 
cellent prices at their roadside stand. 

Benny repeated his challenge, “You can’t do this, 
David!” 

He put one end of a long, hollow grass stem into 
his mouth, He took a match from his pocket and 
lighted the other end of the stem, frowning im- 
portantly. He drew his breath through it so hard 
that his cheeks sucked hollow. Then, ballooning his 
cheeks and puckering his lips, he blew out a whiff of 
smoke that spiraled upward until the hot wind caught 
it and tore it into small, disappearing tatters. 

David shrugged. 

“Anyone who has a mouth and a pair of lungs 
can do it,” he answered carelessly. “But what’s the 
use?” 

Benny stared at him, disappointed. 

“You're mad because I won't pick berries,” he 
said. 

David studied Benny thoughtfully. 

“I guess you’ve got a right to laze in the shade 
and burn grass if you want to,” he said. “But I'd 
rather climb trees-or fly kites, or earn money selling 
strawberries, or do most anything!” 

Benny's scowl deepened. 

“Tl say I have the right!” he said crossly, “I’ve 
got a right to smoke this if I want to! I’ve got a 
right to shout and swear and stamp. I’ve got——” 

Andy came to the end of the row he had been 
picking. He straightened up and looked down at 
Benny with a smile. 

“Maybe you have, Benny,” he said. “But I’m not 
sure. I’ve been asking myself a lot of questions lately 
about my rights. Last night, sitting on the porch 
with Grandpa Van Orden, I got to talking with 
him about them.” Andy paused, then continued: 
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“If George Washington had spent all his time do- 
ing things like smoking dried grass when he was a 
boy and dozing in a chair on his porch at Mount 
Vernon when he was a man, he’d never have been 
smart enough and strong enough to turn thirteen 
States into a nation. He was rich. He had a lot of 
servants, He had a right to waste his life that way 
if anyone has. But I wonder if God hasn’t given 
each one of us gifts that we're supposed to increase 
and develop, just as the man in the Bible wanted his 
servants to do with the money he left them when 
he went into a far country.” 

While he was talking, Andy carried his box full of 
berries to the crate that stood under the tarpaulin 
beside Benny and the water bucket. David watched 
anxiously. When Andy put the box down, Benny 
reached for a berry. 

“Benny,” David said, “don’t eat those berries.” 

“I've got as good a right to them as anyone,” 
Benny blustered. “I’m a guest here. And if I want 
them 

“You're not the Spartan’s guest,” David reminded 
him. “And these berries belong to them, not to 
my family. The Spartans bought the plants and 
worked the patch. If they don’t give them to you, you 
shouldn’t take them.” 

Benny rose, He was not big. He was a head shorter 
than the shortest Spartan. But he was full of self- 
importance, 

“O. K., meany!” he said. “I’m going over to the 
draw. Down there the grass is longer and bigger 
around. It'll smoke better! I guess you can’t keep me 
from doing that!” 

David ‘vatched him go, full of foreboding. 

“Be careful, Benny,” he called as the boy 
crawled under the fence. “That grass is very dry. 
Don’t——” 
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David 
Said Dont 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


“Save your breath!” Benny called back angrily. 
“You haven’t any strings on me! I'll do as I please!” 

David did not answer. It seemed to him that there 
was nothing more he could say. 

Andy took a drink from the water bucket and 
came back with an empty box to fill. 


“Grandpa Van Orden would say that Benny has 
growing pains,” he said with a laugh, “He's so afraid 
that someone will say don’t to him that he never 
stops to think whether it’s a good don’t or a bad 
one. He just bristles when he hears one!” 

David turned away from Benny, He wanted to 
go on picking berries so the Spartans could have 
them down at the stand by the time people started 
home from town. But he wanted also to keep watch 
on Benny so that he would not get into mischief. 
The best thing, he decided, was to pick berries and 
watch Benny from a distance. After a while, Benny 
would get tired of the draw and come back to the 
patch. Benny did not like to be alone. 

David bent above the berry plants. Every few 
feet he straightened up and looked for Benny. 

Benny strolled along with the sun bright on his 
head and the hot wind that blew from the draw 
rumpling his hair. A meadow lark rose from the 
grass beside him and flew high in the brilliant, empty 
sky. 

“Don’t! Don’t! Don’t!” David muttered. “Maybe 
I do say it too often. Maybe I ought to try to talk 
to him about things he’s in- 
terested in, so he won't figure 
out so many pesky things to 
do. But he’s always thinking 
something’s smart that I 
don’t think is smart at all!” 

A shout came from the 
draw, and David sprang to 
his feet, Benny was running 
toward the patch. Behind him 
smoke curled up from the 
long, dry grass along the 
bank and fire blazed close to 
the ground. The fire was not 
large, but the wind blew it 
toward the patch in a length- 
ening line that seemed to 
pursue Benny. 

“Fire!” The word broke 
from David in a shout. ““Ben- 
ny’s set the grass on fire!” 

All over the patch the 
Spartans rose like a swift- 
growing magic crop. They 


“Take one end,” David urged. 
“We can use this as a drag.” 


stared a moment, then scat- 
tered. Red and Bob started 
toward the fire. Kegs, Cora- 
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lee, and Chink started back to the 
house for buckets of water and 
any help they could get. Andy 
turned a white face to David. 

“What shall we do?” he stam- 
mered, “We can’t get water here 
in time to do any good.” 

David saw that Red and Bob 
were going to beat at the blaze 
with the big straw hats they were 
wearing, but the hats were too 
small and too dry to be of any real 
help. They would catch fire and 
burn up. 

“No,” said David, “We can’t 
get water. We'll have to put the 
fire out some other way.” 

He looked about him for some- 
thing that would help. The tar- 
paulin thrown over the fence in 
the corner suggested a plan. He 
snatched up the tarpaulin. 

“Bring that empty crate, Andy,” 
he shouted as he wet the tarpaulin 
with the bucket of drinking water. 
“T’ve an idea that may work.” 

He ran to the fence and wrig- 
gled under it, dragging the tar- 
paulin after him. Andy followed 
with the crate. 

On the other side David spread 
the tarpaulin. He rolled the crate 
in it, leaving two long ends free. 

“Let me have your belt, Andy,” 
David called as he pulled off his 
own belt. 

Quickly he buckled the two belts 
together and strapped the crate 
securely in place. 

“Take one end,” he urged. “We 
can use this as a drag.” 

With the tarpaulin weighted 
by the crate, the boys raced toward 
the fire. 

They met Benny. He was crying 
with fright, but they could not 
stop to comfort him and he stum- 
bled past them. 

Before them they saw Bob and 
Red, one at either end of the line 
of fire. The straw hats with which 
they had been fighting the flame 
had caught and burned, and they 
had stripped off their shirts and 
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were beating at the blaze with 
them, but were making little head- 
way. 

“My shoes are stout,” panted 
David. “I'll go straight through 
the fire. You keep on this side of 

Searing heat rushed up about 
David as he broke through the 
line and wheeled. The fire itself 
was not more than two feet high, 
but his eyes smarted with the 
smoke and his,lungs stung with it. 
Coughing and blinking, he looked 
toward the draw where it had 
started. The ground there was 
black and smoking. 

“Let's go!” called Andy. 

They started toward Red, pull- 
ing the laden tarpaulin over the 
blazing grass. It smothered the 
flame in a wide, smoking swath. 
The boys turned and ran toward 
Bob. Back and forth they went, 
pressing the fire into the earth, 
crushing it until at last not a blade 
of grass was left blazing. 

The four boys, smudged and 
begrimed, with stinging red spots 
where burning bits of grass had 
blown against their bare hands 
and arms and faces, started back 
toward the strawberry patch. 

When they met the bucket bri- 
gade, David asked, ““Where’s Ben- 
ny?” 

Chink snickered, “He's gone to 
the house to talk some more about 
his rights, I guess!” 

Andy shook his head. 

“T don’t think he will,” he said. 
“From the way he looked when 
he passed us, I guess he’s learned 
there are some things a boy is not 
to do, no matter what his rights 
are. 
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Table Blessing 


The Lord who heeds the raven’s 
cry 
Gives to us daily our supply. 


DRAW 


The jon-quil and the daf-fo - dil Have dresses muchthe same, A love-ly gold-en col -or; But each 


let-ter To the dain-ty fair - y queen 


has a dif-frent name. We wrotea lit - tle 
see if we could learn to know Which flower we had seen. To help us tell the two a-part The 
8 5 1 | 


“The jon-quil is the one that has An ex- tra pet- ti - coat.” 


lit - tle fair- y wrote: 


| | 
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( * bright day in April, 1860, an 
exciting event took place in Saint 
Joseph, Missouri. All the townspeo- 
ple gathered in the town square to 
see the starting of the pony —— 
At exactly noon a gun was fired as a 
signal, and the first pony-express rider 
leaped into his saddle and was off in a 
cloud of dust to begin the new mail 
service. He carried in his mailpouch 
a message of congratulation from Presi- 
dent Buchanan to the governor of 
California, a bundle of Eastern news- 
papers, and a package of bank drafts 
and business letters. 

Eight days later this mail was de- 
livered in Sacramento, California, a 
distance of about fourteen hundred 
miles. That was indeed a day for re- 
joicing, for had the mail gone by stage- 
coach as it had been going, it would 
have taken over two months for it to 
reach Sacramento. 

The stamp that is pictured on our 
page this month was issued in 1940 
to commemorate this important event. 

The pony express operated for six- 
teen months. Each weekday a rider left 
Saint Joseph at noon and headed west, 
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while another left Sacramento and 
headed east. When the first telegraph 
line connected California with the 
East the pony express was no longer 
needed, so its services came to an end. 

The pony express was the idea of 
three men, W. M. Gwin, Alexander 
Majors, and. Daniel E. Phelps. Mr. 
Phelps had been the manager of one 
of the stage lines for several years. 
He knew how long it took the stage- 
coaches to travel to California. He 
also knew that there must be some 
way of uniting the Pacific coast of 
our fast-growing country with the 
East if the country was to become a 
united nation. 

While talking together the three 
men hit -— the pony-express plan of 
rapid mail service. They called it the 
“express” because they — to have 
the mail carried without stopping. 
They laid out the route to begin at 
Saint Joseph, which was the terminal 
of the railroad from the East, and to 
end at Sacramento, the capital of Cali- 
fornia. The stations were from twenty 
to fifty miles apart. Eventually there 
were 190 stations, two hundred sta- 


tion keepers, and two hundred assist- 
ant station keepers. 

Mr. Gwin and Mr. Majors furnished 
the money for the enterprise. Six hun- 
dred fine horses were bought and 
eighty of the bravest and most trust- 
worthy frontiersmen were hired as 
riders. One of the best known of these 
riders was William F. Cody, who be- 
came famous as Buffalo Bill. The ri- 
ders were paid from $100 to $125 a 
month, which was a tidy sum in those 
days. But the work was extremely 
dangerous for both the riders and the 
station keepers. They had to ride in 
all kinds of weather and were often 
attacked by hostile Indians. 

At first the company charged five 
dollars for each half ounce of mail 
handled, but later the charge was re- 
duced to $2.50 a half ounce. 

The mail was carried in much the 
same way a relay race is run. One 
rider started out and rode at full 
speed until his horse got tired. Then 
he transferred the mail to a fresh 
horse and sped on to the next station. 
At every station the rider changed 
horses, but he often rode several re- 
lays himself. Once Buffalo Bill rode 
284 miles without stopping any longer 
than the usual two minutes at each sta- 
tion to change horses. This was con- 
sidered quite a feat, and the com- 
pany gave him a watch as a reward. 

Every stamp collector interested in 
American history should have the pony- 
express stamp in his collection, because 
the maintenance of its service in the 
face of danger and all kinds of weather 
won for the pony express a fame that 
time has not diminished. 

If you would like to know more 
about the pony express, you will find a 
very interesting account of it in the 
book “Roughing It,” by Mark Twain. 


Hummingbirds 
(Continued from page 7) 


You can also use cane syrup or 
maple syrup. Fill the vials you 
have already hung up outside, us- 
ing a teaspoon or medicine 
dropper. 

You are now ready to invite 
your little feathered friends to 
come and dine with you. You 
won't have to ring a dinner bell 
or call “Come and get it!” because 
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in a day or two one of the little 
fellows will discover the pretty 
red “flowers” and will decide to 
do some investigating for himself. 
He will come up close to one of 
the vials, look it over carefully, 
take a peek into it, and quickly 
stick that needlelike bill of his 
into the syrup, almost up to his 
nostrils. He will take a big, 
long drink, back away an inch or 
two, and then come up for more. 
Usually about three long drinks 
fill him up, and away he goes with 


his usual hummingbird speed. 

Right here we have to guess at 
what he does next, but it is very 
likely that he goes home and either 
broadcasts his discovery or tells it 
as a secret to a lady friend. Any- 
way from here on things begin to 
happen. 

These little fellows and their 
fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters, grandmothers and grand- 
fathers, mothers-in-law and cous- 
ins all begin to visit you. They 
drink the syrup, their little bodies 
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standing still in the air and their 
delicately fine wings going so fast 


.that you can hardly see them. 


You must see that the vials are 
kept full if you want to keep 
your beautiful little friends around 
you. You may have to fill the 
vials two or three times a day. If 
you forget to fill them, the little 
birds will fly up and down in 


front of your screened-in porch . 


or door and almost say to you, 
“Fill them up, please.” Often 
when you are filling the vials, 
your little visitors will come close 
to you and stay suspended in the 
air at your head and shoulders 
waiting for you to finish, so they 
can feed. 

For you camera fans who want 
to take their pictures, here is the 
secret of successful photography. 
Go out and stand near the vials 
for several five-minute periods, 
until the birds are not afraid of 
you. About the second day you 
can take your camera with you 
and get some pictures of your 
dainty little friends. Stand as close 
as your particular type of camera 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of July 5 
I have no want that is not fed; 


God is my substance and my 
bread. 


For the week of July 12 
I know and will to do the right; 
God is my wisdom and my light. 
For the week of July 19 


I will be gracious, kind, and true, 
Good to all the whole day 
through. 


For the week of July 26 


I am whole and I am free; 
God is love and dwells in me. 


will allow you to in order to get 
a good picture. 

After you have taken the first 
picture do not move away from 
where you are, and do not move 
your hands or arms quickly. Just 
gently and easily set your camera 
for the next exposure and go on 
taking all the pictures you want. 
Some of your little friends will 
seem to understand what you are 
doing, and will light on a branch 
or twig close to you and busy 
themselves with “prettying up,” 
almost as if they were saying, 
‘Just a moment; I’m ready now.” 

You will find that some hum- 
mingbirds are more friendly than 
others; and always there will be 
two or three jealous little fellows 
who seem to think they are sole 
owners of a pretty red “flower,” 
and will spend most of their time 
chasing the others away. 

If you love your garden and 
flowers and birds and will try this 
simple little experiment, you will 
be rewarded with hours of com- 
panionship with little Mr. Hum- 
mingbird and all his kin. 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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HOW TO CUT A STAR 


FOLD UNDER 
HALF OF PART 2 


PART 1 
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He are two aprons that are very colorful and pretty. They are 
both made from narrow red-and-white-striped dimity or lawn with 
plain blue stars. Both aprons are gathered onto a narrow belt, but 
one has a blue-star bib while the other has two blue-star pockets. 

First make the skirt part of the apron. Measure around your 
waist, add enough for ties, and cut a narrow strip of that length. 
Measure from your waist down to a little above the bottom of your 
skirt. Cut your apron of that length, having the stripes run up and 
down. Hem the two sides and the bottom of your apron and gather 
the top. Pin the middle of the gathered portion to the middle of the 
belt, right sides together. Distribute the gathers evenly and stitch to 
the belt. Now turn the two loose ends of the belt together, right sides 
in, and stitch 14 inch from the edge. Turn ties inside out and finish the 
under side of the belt by hand. 

For the pockets use two stars of the size of the star pictured. Baste 
a tiny hem around the outer edge, Hem the two sides that are to be 
left for the pocket opening. Pin the pockets in place with point oppo- 
site opening pointing straight down, and stitch in place. 

To make the star bib first practice cutting large stars from news- 
paper, following the directions given. When you have cut a pattern 
the right size, cut out a blue star and hem it carefully. Sew in place, 
as shown in picture. When you wear the apron pin the two upper points 
of the star to your dress with tiny safety pins. 


LEAVE OPEN 
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All for the Best 


(Continued from page 11) 


fashioned house with wide porches 
and two great bay windows in 
front. The paint, which had once 
been white, was flaking off in 
large gray scales. In the yard were 
tangled, untidy remnants of flower 
beds and shrubbery. 

Nancy shivered as she looked 
at the heavy curtains drawn across 
the windows. “Brr! It looks like a 
house that has been closed for the 
summer.” 

Terry did not answer, for at that 
moment Mr. Baxley and his dog 
stepped through the door, At a 
sharp command, the dog sat at his 
master’s feet, but as he eyed the 
visitors his tail beat a joyous wel- 
come on the porch floor. 

Terry stepped ahead and walked 
steadily up the path. Mr. Baxley 
watched their approach with 
sharp, angry eyes. Terry stopped 
directly in front of him and held 
out his offering, “Good afternoon, 
sir,’ he said politely. “Mother 
sent this to you, with her best 
wishes.” 

Nancy moved to Terry’s side 
and smiled up with friendly blue 
eyes at the tall man. “It’s a fresh 
cherry pie,” she added. “We hope 
you'll like it.” 

For a minute she felt sure that 
he meant to refuse their gift. She 
held her breath as she waited. At 
last he bent to take the pie 
from Terry’s outstretched hand. 
“Humph!” he muttered gruffly. 
“Ah, I thank you.” 

Nancy's heart leaped. Were his 
black eyes softening ? 

At that moment a flurry of 
heavy raindrops danced across the 
porch roof, 

“Rain!” cried Terry, “We'd bet- 
ter run for home.” 

“It's too late,” Mr. Baxley said. 
“It’s going to be a heavy shower.” 
His brows bristled angrily. “I sup- 
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pose you'll have to wait here until 
it is over.” 

A flash of lightning and a shud- 
dering rumble of thunder inter- 
rupted him, A second flash fol- 
lowed the first, and Nancy clapped 
her hands over her ears at the deaf- 
ening crash of thunder that set the 
very floor under her feet trem- 
bling. 

“The pine!’ Mr. Baxley cried, 
waving his arms in the direction 
of the great pine below them on 
the hillside. 

Nancy and Terry stared at it 
with unbelieving eyes. Only -a 
shattered stub of the tree was left 
standing. 

“For thirty years I’ve watched 
that tree grow,” Mr. Baxley mut- 
tered as if he were talking to him- 
self. “And now in a split second 
one flash of lightning has undone 
all its work.” 

“Thirty years?” Nancy raised 
an eager face. “Then you must 
know who lived in our home, and 
why they moved away!” 

Mr. Baxley’s face grew harsh 
and bitter. He studied the pie 
thoughtfully, turning it around 
and around in his hands. 

“Yes,” he said gruffly, “I did 
know all about them once.” 

(To be continued) 


God Created the 
World 


(Continued from page 15) 


honesty causes us to be fair and 
straightforward in all our work 
and play. Good thoughts, good 
words, and good deeds make our 
whole life happy, and make us a 
blessing to everyone around us. 

God created everything that is, 
and God saw that His work was 
good. God is still creating good 
through us, and the most impor- 
tant thing we can do in life is to 
help Him with His work. 
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A Duck Napkin Ring 


By Edith K. Forsyth 


To make this duck napkin ring first trace the drawing of the duck onto a 
piece of lightweight Bristol board. Then make a circle 13 inches in diameter 
inside the duck, as shown in drawing (Fig. 1). Cut out the duck and the circle. 
Roll a piece of emery paper around some cylindrical object such as a cork or 
bottle and turn it around and around inside the center opening. This will make 
the hole quite even and true. 

Using this duck for a pattern, trace off twenty-five or thirty ducks, and 
cut out as you did the first one. Carefully glue or paste all these ducks together. 
When dry file all edges with an emery file until smooth. Then paint the holder 
with water colors or cover with construction paper. Make the body yellow, 
the bill orange, and the eye black. 

If you wish to use construction paper, first cover one side of the duck 
with yellow paper cut after the original pattern. File off any excess edges with 
the emery file, using a down stroke only. This gives a clean-cut finish. Cut out a 
bill from orange paper, paste in place, and file the edges. Cut an eye from 
black paper and paste in place. Cover the other side of the duck in the same 
manner. 

All the broad edges are now white. They should be painted with matching 
orange and yellow water colors. When dry shellac the holder with several coats 
of clear shellac. It is now ready for the napkin (Fig. 2). 
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Storybook 


Recipes 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Frozen Desserts 


@ Place an unopened can of sliced peaches or other sweetened fruit 
in the refrigerator freezing compartment, or pack in ice and salt, and 
freeze overnight. 

e@ When ready to serve open can at both ends and press out con- 
tents. Slice frozen fruit into individual portions. 

@ For dessert serve with whipped cream. For salad, place on a lettuce 
leaf and serve with salad dressing. 


Strawberry Sherbet 


11/4, cupfuls buttermilk 1 cupful sugar 
Juice of 14 lemon Whites of 2 eggs 
1 cupful crushed fruit 


Hull, wash, and drain one pint of strawberries. 

Place berries in a large bowl and mash. 

Add lemon juice and sugar. Stir and set aside for an hour. 

At the end of specified time slowly stir in buttermilk. 

Add beaten egg whites to mixture. 

Pour into refrigerator tray and freeze about four hours, stirring 
about three times during this time. 

®@ Crushed raspberries, apricots, peaches, or other fresh or canned 
fruit may be used instead of the strawberries. 


Orange Sherbet 


1 cupful sugar 
1 cupful water 


1 egg white 
Juice of 2 oranges 
Pinch of salt 


@ Measure sugar and half the water into a pan, Boil five minutes. 
@ Beat egg white until stiff and slowly stir cooked syrup into it. 
@ Combine orange juice, balance of water, and salt. Add slowly to 
the egg mixture. 
@ Pour into refrigerator tray. 
® Stir thoroughly about three times during the first two hours of 
freezing. Then set the refrigerator at normal freezing temperature 
until time to serve, 
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Jimmy Works a 


Puzzle 
(Continued from page 13) 


nothing can ever really separate 
itself from God for good. And 
you see, Son, it’s that unknowing 
and unthinking part of men that 
allows them to go out and try to 
kill their brothers. And here’s an- 
other thought, Son, that unknow- 
ing part has no real power; that 
is, it can’t really kill life. All life 
is of God, so it can’t die. The 
body can be killed but the life 
that lives in the body goes on for- 
ever.” 

Jimmy sat listening to the air- 
planes overhead. Apparently this 
was no fake air raid. It was the 
real thing, for by now he could 
hear antiaircraft guns sending out 
their loud reports. But Jimmy 
wasn’t one bit frightened. He 
knew the Truth. Now the puzzle 
was all put together. He knew 
that those men up there in the 


'| sky were as much a part of God as 


he was, so they couldn’t really 
harm him, nor could he harm 
them. 

The next morning the papers 
said that an unsuccessful attempt 
had been made by the enemy to 
bomb Jimmy’s home town, but 
that no bombs were dropped on 
any houses or buildings, although 
some had dropped into a near-by 
lake and some unused fields on 
the outskirts of the town had been 
hit. The people were puzzled. 

Jimmy and his Mother knew 
that their prayers had been an- 
swered. They could solve that part 
of the puzzle, but the part they 
never knew was the secret held in 
the hearts of the enemy fliers, Not 
one of them spoke about it, but 
each wondered why he had sud- 
denly thought of his family back 
home, of his children or his nieces 
and nephews. Only God had the 
answer to that part of the puzzle. 
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The Blacksmith’s Puzzle 


By Margaretta Harmon 


Mrs. Blacksmith sent her husband to the department store, Not 
having any paper handy, she wrote the name of one of the articles she 
wanted around the rim of the wagon wheel and the name of another 
article around the hub. However when Mr. Blacksmith got to the store 
he discovered that his wife had forgotten to fill in on the spokes the 
names of the other articles she needed. Can you help him figure them 
out? Notice that the first letter of each article’s name appears on the 
wheel’s rim. The last letter is directly below on the hub and enough 
spaces are provided on the spokes in between for the remaining letters 
in each article’s name, The following definitions will help you: 


S. Another name for molasses 

I. A chilled beverage made 
from leaves 

L. Another name for a cow- 
boy’s lasso 

V. A cloth with soft, fuzzy sur- 
face 

E. Something you use at the 
blackboard 

R. A noisy toy babies play with 

W. Horse-drawn vehicles 

A. We bob for them on Hal- 
loween 

R. A frilly strip used for trim- 
ming dresses 

E. What artists set their paint- 
ings on 


A Bird to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I'm a bird that flies about 
Everywhere, and yet 

You will always find me 
In the alphabet. 


What Am I? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


[ have no feet, I have no knees, 
And yet I run or creep; 

I very seldom leave my bed, 
And yet I never sleep. 


Word Square 
By Daisy A. Demmer 


Each star represents a letter of 
the alphabet. These letters spell 
four words which are the same 
whether read from left to right or 
from top to bottom. 


* * * * 
* * * * 
* * * * 
* * * * 


1. Opposite to find 

2. Spoken 

3. Verb: he expresses in words 
4. Adjective meaning other 


(Answers on inside back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 

When Jesus was on the earth He told us many things about our heavenly 
Father. He said that our heavenly Father loves us and knows how to give us 
good gifts even better than our own parents do. He told us to pray in faith, 
believing that we shall receive; then our heavenly Father will give us every 
good thing we ask for. 

There are many things we cannot do alone. But with our Father's help we 
can do anything we need to do. During our summer vacation we shall have 
many opportunities to depend on our Father and let Him help us. Perhaps we 
shall be traveling and shall need to know that He is going with us as our guide 
and protection, Perhaps we shall want to learn to swim, as Vada did, or to 
master some other sport that requires skill and fearlessness. Perhaps we shall 
sometimes need to overcome the thought of heat, as Norman did. Or we may 
be faced with such an emergency as Marietta had to meet. 

But no matter where we are or what we are doing this summer, our Father 
will be present with us, ready to help us and give us whatever good gifts we 
need and desire most. If we need more love, more health, more wisdom, more 
joy, more friends, or more money in order to have a happy summer, we can 
depend upon our heavenly Father to show us how we can obtain these blessings. 
Let us just pray in faith, believing, and remember that our Father loves us and 


knows how to give us good gifts, 


Along with Vada’s swimming 
lessons she learned something 
even more important to her than 
swimming. She learned that we 
must have faith in God and in 
ourselves before we can succeed 
at anything. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have tried faith- 
fully to keep the pledge, and it really 
has helped me. The Prayer of Faith is 
a big help too. When I have trouble 
getting along with my friends, I try to 
see them as perfect, and usually any 
difficulty smooths itself -out. 

This summer some friends have in- 
vited me on several beach parties, and 
one of the friends has been trying to 
teach me to swim. The first time we 
went I had such fear of the water that 
I could not even try to swim. My 
friend told me not to be afraid, that 
it would be easy for me to learn. He 
also told me that I was putting my 
confidence in some unknown power 
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when I did not trust God. For two 
weeks I thought over what he had said, 
and repeated The Prayer of Faith fre- 
quently. The next time we went swim- 
ming I was quite unafraid of the water 
and could concentrate upon learning 
the fundamentals of swimming. I 
learned quite a lot that day and have 
continually improved since. 

I really cannot begin to tell you of 
all the instances in which the Booster 
pledge and The Prayer of Faith have 
helped me.—Vada Bjorndahl. 


Nothing is too large or too 
small to ask the Father about. 
Norman received His help in over- 
coming a bad temper as well as 
the thought that he was too warm 
to sleep. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you for your 
lovely letter. I am trying hard to keep 
the pledge. Oftentimes when I get mad 


and start to lose control of my temper, 
I remember that I have pledged my- 
self to think only good thoughts and 
speak’ only kind words. Then I do not 
let my temper get out of control. 
One night it was so hot that I 
couldn’t sleep. All the windows were 
open, but it seemed that I just couldn't 
go to sleep. I didn’t know what to do 
until I thought of The Prayer of Faith. 
I said the prayer and asked God to 
help me go to sleep. In a few minutes 
I was sound asleep. I will remember 
The Prayer of Faith sooner next time. 
—Norman de Laitre. 
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Marietta had several exciting 
experiences to meet all at once, 
but she was equal to them. Her 
calmness and faith made her 
prayers a blessing to those who 
needed her help. 

Dear Secretary: 1 want to tell you 
of an incident that happened last 
summer. We were cutting oats, and 
one of the five teams we were using 
decided to run away. It went through 
the fence, and tore down the wire 
and two fence posts. The boy on the 
wagon drawn . the runaway team 
was thrown between the horses, One 
horse stepped on his wrist, ran over 
him, ‘ion dragged the wagon and 
fence over him, 

I was getting dinner when this hap- 
poe and saw the men bringing the 

y to the house. I stopped immedi- 
ately and said The Prayer of Faith for 
him. He had a cut on his head and 
numerous other cuts and bruises on 
his body. We fixed him up and put 
him to bed, and all the while I prayed 
for him. 

About an hour later another man 
came in with a big gash cut in his 
finger. The same day my sister scalded 
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her hand, and later in the afternoon 
my brother came in with his hand hurt. 
Each time I said The Prayer of Faith 
for them. The next day every one of 
them was all right, even the boy who 
had been thrown under the horses. 
I am writing this to show you how 
prayer works. I know that God is al- 
ways working to answer prayer. 
—Marietta Ackerman. 

Shirley Ann is using her gift of 
love to help others, so she is sure 
to have a happy summer. 

Dear Secretary: 1 was very glad to 
receive your letter. It makes me 
feel happy inside to think that I am 
a real Booster. 

Since school is out I help my 
mother with the housework, which I 
like to do. I wash the dishes, make 
the beds, clean up the house, and do 


the best way to do it is to try your 
plan for a thought garden. 

I think I need patience and faith 
now more than I ever have before. 
You see, I lived in Hawaii for nearly 
twelve years, and a few months ago 
we moved to Hickam Field, which as 
you know was one of the main ob- 
jectives of Japanese bombers. I saw 
Pearl Harbor a mass of black smoke 
on one side and a flaming Hickam 
Field on the other. That experience 
will never be forgotten. 

Now, I am thankful to say, I am 
safe from bombs. But there are ever 
so many things I am unaccustomed to, 
and I am doing my best to get into 
“the swing of things.” Your plan for 
making a thought garden will prob- 
ably help me to be more kind, loving, 
and patient and to make friends more 
easily in my new home.—Paula Simp- 
on. 


GIFTS 


The Father gives me precious 


gifts 


Of health and joy and friends, 
Of wisdom, peace, and happi- 
ness, 
And love that never ends. 


other tasks while Mother is at work. 

The other day I was walking down 
the street and a nice-looking lady 
asked me if I would take care of her 
baby while she went to town. I re- 
membered that good Boosters are sup- 
posed to be helpful, so I kept the 
baby for her, and when she came back 
she gave me_ twenty-five cents. 
—Shirley Ann Stephens. 


Anyone with Paula’s gift of 
courage will have no trouble in 
making adjustments in a new 
country. We feel sure you will 
soon be “in the swing of things” 
in your Texas home, Paula. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have belonged to 
the Good Words Booster Club for 
two or three years, but I haven’t been 
a very active member. However I 
want to make a new start, and I think 
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The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of the 
Booster Club, just address your letter: 
Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Missouri. She will send you an 
application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is en- 
graved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each. The monkeys stand 
for “I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” 
“I speak no evil.” A Booster may 
earn his pin by sending in one sub- 
scription for Wee Wispom other than 
his own and by reporting to the sec- 
retary each month for four months. 
This does not mean that you must quit 
writing after you have earned your 
pin. The secretary will be glad to have 
as many more letters from you as you 
care to write. 


Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. 


Yours for a happy summer, full 
of the Father’s blessings! 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Verla M. Buffington (11), Box 
41, Langley, Kans.; Dorothy Timm 
(9), 1219 Hackett St. Beloit, 
Wis.; Roberta Babbidge (10), Rte. 
1, Cumberland Center, Maine; Ger- 
aldine Gale (11), Box 271, Taft, 
Oreg.; Grace Anderson (15), Rte. 3, 
Parkville, Mo.; Evelyn Dunn (12), 
Rock Ave., Box 576, Pascoag, R. I.; 
Monica Peake (14), Blanco 276, 
Quillota, Chile, S. America; Marion 
Wait (14) and Shirley Wait (11), 
120 Drummond St., Brantford, Ont., 
Canada; Jacqueline Aitken (10), 
Hines Creek, Alta., Canada; Robert 
D. Campbell (10), 12 Collins St., 
Fairville, N. B., Canada; Vivian Burns 
(11), 213 Main St., Fairville, N. B., 
Canada; Mary Lou Cooper (13), 
Dorothy Cooper (11), Beverly Ann 
Link (13), Kathleen Link (11), 
Iletha Link (11), and Pearl Lang- 
shore (13), all of Rocky Comfort, 
Mo.; Martha Kinkead (10), 220 
Walnut St., Ridgeway, Pa.; Janet E. 
Whitcomb (12), 74 Appian Way, 
Keene, N. H.; Eva M. Guess (12), 
Box 103, Calera, Okla.; Lynn G. 
Logan (8), 212 E. Walnut St. 
Nevada, Mo.; Norman D. Kovanda 
(9) and DeLoma J. Kovanda (13), 
Geneva, Nebr.; Leatrice M. Arm- 
strong (13), Brunswick, Nebr.; Ber- 
nadine H. Nelson (13), Royal, 
Nebr.; Billie Jo Rains (14), Zwolle, 
La.; Barbro Overstrom (11), c/o 
Gulf Pulp & Paper Co., Clarke City, 
Que., Canada; Irene Bishop (11), 
Bluesky, Alta., Canada; Barbara Grin- 
dall (11) and Anne Lurney (14), 
Sedgwick, Maine; Maria Inis Vizcaya 
(15) and Ximena Vizcaya (14), 5 
Poniente 325, Vina del Mar, Chile, S. 
America; Marisol Andueza (14), Av. 

(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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Dorothy Wagstaff 
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We know how the warm days 
make us want to stretch and day- 
dream and do a lot of wishful 
thinking. Perhaps at this very mo- 
ment you are idly sitting in the 
shade of a big tree, wishing for 
something to do that will pass the 
hours pleasantly. Could it be that 
a hobby on this very page is the 
answer to your wish; or is your 
hobby the answer to some other 
boy or girl’s wish? 

If you think some other reader 
would have fun following your 
hobby, we should appreciate a let- 
ter from you telling us about it. 
Use not more than 150 words, and 
be sure to give your age, name, 
and address. Address your letter 
to Editor, Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 have a hobby 
that affords me lots of fun and at the 
same time provides weeks of enter- 
tainment for dozens of crippled chil- 
dren. This is what I do: 

I save greeting cards, valentines, 
poems, short stories, puzzles, pretty 
pictures from magazines, and anything 
that interests me. Then for fifteen cents 
I get a scrapbook and spend happy 
hours pasting all of these things into it. 

When my scrapbook is finished I 
send it to a hospital for crippled chil- 
dren, and I am happy in the knowl- 
edge that I am bringing a little sun- 
shine to children who can’t get out to 
play. I use the small scrapbooks, as 
they are easier to handle, and I ar- 
range the entries as attractively as pos- 
sible. 

Another way I have found to make 
these children happy is to save WEE 
WIsDOM magazines and other children’s 
magazines until I have a year's supply. 
With heavy cardboard for’ covers I 
then staple them together. The card- 
board may be covered with bright- 
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colored cretonne or ornamented with 
paints or crayons. Gay flowers cut from 
wallpaper may also be used. The maga- 
zines should be kept nice and clean. 
Remember that the puzzles will be in- 
teresting to the sick children, so leave 
the pages clean. To do this, work them 
out for yourself on scrap paper. 

My other hobby is collecting dolls. 
I have one that is thirty-two years old. 
—Frances Ellen Morris (11 years), 
621 Elm St., Rockport, Ind. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 have two in- 
teresting hobbies. One of them is 
experimenting with my chemistry set 
and the other is collecting curios. I 
started with about six chemicals, a 
Bunsen burner, and an_ instruction 
book. I now have over seventy-five 
chemicals and pieces of apparatus. I 
have made the following: gunpowder, 
luminous paint, a chemical garden, 
and a weather forecaster. My curios 
include copper, gold, silver, iron, and 
tin ores, a meteorite, a section of a 
cork tree, and numerous other small 
but valuable things—Donald Beau- 
prie, 4450 Mareil Ave., Montreal, 
Que., Canada. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 have two hob- 
bies. One is. collecting regimental 
badges. I have not yet accumulated 
very many, but I hope to get some 
more soon. My other hobby is col- 


lecting foreign coins. I have about a 
hundred of them and have been col- 
lecting them about six months.—Doro- 
thy Cordingley (14 years), c/o Chor- 
leywood College, Chorleywood, Herts., 
England. 


Dear Hobby Editor: One of my fa- 
vorite hobbies is mineralogy. For 
Christmas a couple of years ago I was 
given a lovely mineralogy set. Every- 
where I go I pick up two or three 
stones. When I get home I identify 
and label them and put them in a 
hobby cabinet. I have stones from 
nearly a hundred localities in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. If. 
there is anyone who also enjoys this 
hobby I should like to hear from him. 

Two other hobbies that I have are 
collecting stamps and pennants. My 
collections grew considerably last sum- 
mer on my trip to the West Coast. 
—WMarie Riley (14 years), Rte. 3, Box 
210, Bethesda, Md. 


Dear Hobby Editor: My hobby is 
collecting shells. Our family has been 
going camping once a year for five 
years. Sometimes we go to the moun- 
tains and sometimes to the beach. When 
we go to the beach we have a lot of 
fun in the morning, and in the after- 
noons we walk far down the beach 
hunting for shells. I now have 68 
shells and nine starfish. 

I also have another hobby. It is col- 
lecting stamps. Almost everyone in my 
family is a stamp collector. My father 
has two stamp beoks, and my younger 
brother collects stamps too. In my book 
I have both United States stamps and 
stamps from all over the world. I now 
have three thousand stamps, two thou- 
sand of which are different, and the 
rest are duplicates—Walliam Winslow 
Shea (9 years), 419 Main St., Keene, 
N. H. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street { 
City 
My name 

Street 

City 


i 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 


They also declare it for others 
BY By Lucille Ison whom they wish to help. 


ae God is my help in every 

need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Monkey Tag 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


For this jolly outdoor game you 
will need a long piece of rope. 
Tie one end of the rope firmly 
around a pole or tree. 

To start the game one child is 
the “monkey.” He takes the free — 
end of the rope in one hand. 
Then he calls, “Are there any 
more monkeys about?” This is 
the signal for the other players to 
run in and out of his cage. The 
cage is the circular space around 
the tree which he circumscribes 
while holding onto the free end 
of the rope. When he tags another 
monkey they exchange places and 
the fun goes on as before. 
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READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


(Continued from page 31) > 


Libertad 638, Vina del Mar, Chile, S. 
America; Toya Garcia (14), San 
Pablo 375, Vina del Mar,’ Chile, S. 
America; Gaby Gonzales (15), San 
Pablo 333, Vina del Mar, Chile, S. 
America; Marion E. Garner (13), 
Marchfield, Saint Philip, Barbados, 
B. W. I.; Boyzin Goolabsingh (9), 
Pepper Village, Gran Couva P. O., 
Trinidad, B. W. I.; Earla Taylor (10) 
and Dorothy Taylor (14), 42 Ballan- 
tyne Ave. N., Montreal W., Que., 
Canada; Bonnie Clarkson (13), Box 
413, Cody, Wyo.; Patty Melvin (9), 
Kerr, N. C.; Henry A. Barry (13), 
Rte. 1, Hillsboro, Ill.; Jeanette God- 
dard (11), Cutler, Ohio.; Ethel Vorce 
(14), Marilyn Vall (14), Myrtle Vall 
(12), and Idella Vall (9), Rte. 2, 
Aitkin, Minn.; Ann Nicolle (9), 151 
Jerome Ave., Bloomfield, Conn.; 
Edith L. Teat (11), Marydel, Md.; 
Leslie J. Green (8), Bates, Oreg.; 
Mary D. Slycord (14) and Nola R. 
Boot (10), Reasnor, Iowa; Zelma 
Stokes (14) and Doris Thomas (13), 
Baldwin, Fla. 


Answers to Puzzles 
The Blacksmith’s Puzzle 


A Bird to Guess 
Jay 
What Am I? 
A river 


Word Square 


moor 


SUGGESTION 


FOR GROWNUPS ke 


Order Wee Wisdom mith 


Other Magazines at a Saving 


Here is your opportunity to order WEE 
WISDOM for a child along with a maga- 
zine for some older boy or girl. Or you can 
choose another combination and get a 
magazine for yourself. In either case you 
save money on your order. Make your 


selection from the list below: 


American Girl 


Popular Mechanics 


Nature Magazine 


Woman’s Home Companion ............................ 


(Last two to same address) 


These combination prices are good only in the United States. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Good Times | 
with These Books 


Plenty of time to read! That is one of the joys of a vacation; for 
what is more fun than to relax in a cool, shady spot with your 
fayorite book for company? Read the descriptions of the three 


ks pictured on this page and decide which ones you would 


like to have for vacation reading. 


JET’S ADVENTURES 


Imagine traveling hundreds of 
miles in a covered wagon to settle 
down in a strange new place with 
not even a house to live in! That 
is just what twelve-year-old Jet 
Stockwell did, and his adventures 
on the journey and in his home in 
the wilderness make a story of 
thrills from beginning to end. Jet’s 
Adventures illustrated and 


bound in cloth. 
Price, $1. 


STORY FRIENDS 


A fairy story “The Sculptor’s Little 
Daughter” is the first of four de- 
lightful stories in this book. The 
second is “Little Dog Lost,” which 
relates the adventures of a little 
pup. In “Billy Brag,” the third 


story, a boy finds the answer to a 
very puzzling question. Last comes 
“This Is Josefita,” the story of a 
Mexican boy and his little sister. 
This is a clothbound book with 


clever pictures. 


Price, 50 cents. 


HOW JIMMY 
CAME THROUGH 
Jimmy Hardesty seemed a bit self- 
ish at times, especially when he 


resented being called from his play 


to help his mother with her work 
or to wheel his baby sister in her 
buggy. But the time came when 
Jimmy proved his willingness to 
help even to the extent of earning 
money to provide for the family. 
How Jimmy Came Through will 
tell you what caused his change of 
heart. This book has stiff covers, 
with pictures in silhouette: 


Price, 50 cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY. 


AVE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
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